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THE  FIFTH  CORPS  MONUMENT. 

LAYING    OF    THE    CORNERSTONE. 

The  Thirty-first  Re-union  of  the  Society  of  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac  in  the  historic  city  of  Fredericksburg,  Va.,  was 
deemed  a  most  fitting  occasion  for  the  laying  of  the  corner- 
stone of  the  monument  to  the  Fifth  Corps,  to  be  erected  through 
the  Hberahty  of  Major-Gencral  Daniel  Butterfield,  one  of  its 
most  distinguished  Commanders.  The  site  selected  was  just 
inside  the  entrance  to  the  National  Cemetery,  where  are  in- 
terred the  remains  of  sixteen  thousand  veterans  who  fell  a 
sacrifice  in  the  desperate  battles  in  and  around  Fredericksburg. 
The  event  was  honored  by  the  presence  of  President  Mc- 
Kinley  and  Private  Secretary  George  B.  Cortelyou,  Secretary 
of  State  John  Flay,  Secretary  of  War  Elihu  Root,  Attorney- 
General  John  W.  Griggs,  Secretary  of  the  Navy  John  D. 
Long,  Postmaster-General  Charles  Emory  Smith,  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  Ethan  A.  Hitchcock,  Lieutenant-General  Nelson 
A.  Miles,  and  his  A.  D.  C,  Colonel  Michler,  U.  S.  Senators 
William  J.  Sewell  and  J.  R.  Hawley,  Governor  J.  Hoge  Tyler 
of  Virginia,  Major-General  D.  E.  Sickles,  U.  S.  A. ;  Major- 
General  Joseph  Wheeler,  U.  S.  A. ;  Brigadier-General  George 
D.  Ruggles,  U.  S.  A. ;  Brigadier-General  J.  Ford  Kent,  U. 
S.  A.;  Brevet  Major-General  M.  T.  McMahon,  U.  S.  V.,  Act- 
ing President  of  the  Society  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac ; 
Brevet  Brigadfer-General  Henry  E.  Tremain,  Brevet  Colonel 
Horatio  C.  King,  U.  S.  V.,  Secretary  of  the  Society  of  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac ;  Brevet  Lieutenant-Colonel  J.  P.  Nich- 
olson, Recorder  in  Chief  of  the  Loyal  Legion ;  Brevet  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Samuel  Trucsdell,  U.  S.  V.,  Treasurer  of  the 
Society  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac;  General  Edward  Hill, 
U.  S.  V. ;  Colonel  William  Heermance,  Flon.  St.  George  R. 
Fitzhugh,  Major  T.  E.  Morris,  Hon.  H.  F.  Crismond,  Hon. 
John  F.  Goolrick,  Colonel  E.  D.  Cole,  and  a  large  number  of 
the  members  of  the  Socie.ty  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  and 
Confederate  Veterans.     The  presence  of  a  goodly  number  of 


visiting  ladies  added  grace  and  interest  to  the  occasion,  and 
the  manifestations  of  unstinted  hospitality  by  the  citizens, 
both  ladies  and  gentlemen,  made  the  re-union  the  most  unique 
as  well  as  one  of  the  most  memorable  in  its  history.  The  de- 
tention of  the  donor,  General  Butterfield,  by  illness,  was  deeply 
regretted. 

In  the  afternoon  of  May  25,  1900,  the  Society  formed  at  the 
Court  House.  Preceded  by  the  United  States  Marine  Band 
from  Washington  city  and  followed  by  the  Masonic  fraternity, 
it  marched  to  the  Cemetery,  where  was  a  very  large  concourse, 
chiefly  Confederates  and  the  descendants  of  Confederates,  who 
had  come  to  do  honor  to  the  gallant  dead,  their  former  foes. 

The  Masonic  ceremonies  were  in  charge  of  Lodge  No.  4, 
A.  F.  &  A.  M.  In  accepting  the  invitation  to  preside,  Gen- 
eral Horatio  C.  King  said :  "I  deeply  appreciate  the  honor 
of  being  asked  to  preside  on  this  most  interesting  occasion, 
and  in  presence  of  the  honored  Chief  Magistrate  and  the 
members  of  his  official  family.  I  recall  with  pride  the  fact 
that  I  first  saw  the  light  of  Masonry  in  the  Blue  Lodge  at 
Winchester,  in  this  magnificent  State,  in  1864,  when  I  was  a 
soldier  in  the  Great  War,  and  that  from  that  day  to  this  I 
have  continued  in  good  standing  in  our  noble  order.  It  may 
not  be  amiss  for  me  to  add  that  he  who  honors  and  graces 
this  meeting  to-day  by  his  presence,  our  President,  was  also 
initiated  at  or  about  the  same  time  in  the  same  Lodge,  and 
that  he  has  also  held  fast  to  the  tenets  of  the  organization 
through  his  Lodge  at  his  home  in  Ohio. 

"It  is  most  fitting  that  this  dedication  should  be  made  by 
this  time-honored  Fredericksburg  Lodge,  whose  history  ante- 
dates the  Revolution  and  in  whose  precincts  the  Father  of 
his  Country  was  enrolled. 

"The  occasion  is  one  to  inspire  every  patriot,  and  the  gen- 
erosity of  General  Butterfield  in  raising  this  memorial  to 
the  fallen  comrades  whom  he  so  gallantly  commanded,  will 
shine  through  ages  to  come  on  the  pages  of  American  his- 
tory." 

The  ceremonies  were  then  conducted  by  the  following  offi- 
cers and  members  of  the  lodge : 
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Alvin  T.  Embrey,  Senior  Warden  acting  Worshipful  Mas- 
ter; Right  Worshipful  James  P.  Corbin,  Senior  Warden 
pro  tern;  William  H.  Hurkamp,  Junior  Warden;  Edgar  M. 
Young,  Jr.,  Treasurer;  Right  Worshipful  Sylvanus  J.  Quinn, 
Secretary ;  Maurice  Hirsh,  Senior  Deacon ;  x\llan  Randolph 
Howard,  Junior  Deacon ;  Rev.  J.  P.  Stump,  Chaplain ;  and 
John  S.  Taliaferra,  Tyler ;  Worshipful  Brothers  Albert  B. 
Botts,  James  T.  Lowery,  Thomas  N.  Brent,  Isaac  Hirsh. 

Members :  J.  M.  Goldsmith,  John  Scott  Berry,  John  R. 
Bernard,  John  C.  Melville,  Robert  A.  Johnson,  O.  L.  Harris, 
James  Roach,  George  A.  Walker,  A.  Mason  Garner,  William 
T.  Dix,  William  Bernard,  H.  Hoomes  Johnston,  Charles  L. 
Kalmbach,  Edgar  Mesereau,  Adolph  Loewenson,  George  W. 
Wroten,  J.  H.  Davis,  J.  Shriver  Woods,  C.  J.  Cartright  and 
Maurice  B.  Rowe. 

Visiting  brethren :  Most  Worshipful  J.  Howard  Wayt, 
P.  G.  M.,  Va. ;  W.  D.  Carter,  No.  102,  Va. ;  W.  J.  Ford,  No. 
163,  Ky. ;  W.  C.  Stump,  No.  5,  D.  C. ;  B.  P.  Owen,  No.  14, 
Va. ;  and  J.  W.  Bovee,  of  B.  B.  French,  D.  C. 

The  handsome  silver  trowel  with  which  the  cornerstone 
of  the  monument  was  laid  by  Lodge  No.  4,  A.  F.  &  A.  M., 
has  upon  it  this  inscription:  "Presented  to  Fredericksburg 
Lodge  No.  4.  A.  F.  &  A.  M.,  by  Major-General  Daniel  But- 
terfield.  With  this  trowel  was  laid  the  cornerstone  of  the 
monument  erected  by  General  Butterfield  in  memory  of  the 
soldiers  of  the  Fifth  Corps  under  his  command  who  fell  at 
the  battle  of  Fredericksburg,  December  13,  1862."  On  the 
reverse  side  of  this  trowel  is  engraved  a  representation  of  the 
proposed  monument. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  impressive  ceremonies  the  chair- 
man introduced  General  Edward  Hill,  of  St.  Louis,  Mich.,  an 
officer  of  the  Fifth  Corps  who  participated  in  the  battle  of 
Fredericksburg,  who  spoke  as  follows : 

address  of  general  edward  hill. 
Mr.      President,      General      Butterfield,      Comrades, 
Ladies    and    Gentlemen  :     The   occasion   cannot   be   other 
than   memorable  that   assembles   the   President   of  the  nation 


with  his  Cabinet,  the  General  of  the  army  and  staff,  members 
of  the  Senate  Chamber  and  House  of  Representatives,  His 
Excellency,  the  Governor  of  this  Commonwealth,  the  vener- 
able Generals  and  Commanders  of  the  late  Federal  and  Con- 
federate forces,  together  with  the  veterans  of  both  armies 
who  meet  in  the  exchange  of  cordial  greetings  in  a  locality 
abounding  in  historical  associations,  environed  with  exalted 
traditions  of  war  and  peace. 

Time  and  place,  therefore,  conjoin  in  favorable  auspices 
for  laying  the  foundation  stone  of  a  monument  on  this  hal- 
lowed ground,  commemorating  soldierly  valor,  the  tribute  of 
a  commander  to  the  bravery  and  devotion  of  the  men  who 
fought  under  his  command  on  the  battlefield  of  Fredericks- 
burg. 

General  Butterfield's  affection  for  the  Fifth  Army  Corps, 
with  which  his  history  has  been  identified  from  its  foundation 
as  a  division,  and  which  inspires  this  benefaction,  is  best 
expressed  in  his  order  taking  leave  of  the  corps  in  the  field 
near  Falmouth,  to  assume  the  duties  of  Chief-of-Staff  of  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac : 

Headquarters  Fifth  Army  Corps, 

December  24,  1862. 

By  the  order  of  Major-General  commanding  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac,  Major-General  Meade  is  placed  in  command  of 
the  Fifth  Army  Corps. 

Duty,  not  less  than  inclination,  prompts  the  sincere  and 
heartfelt  acknowledgment  of  the  devotion  to  duty,  the  cheer- 
ful obedience  to  orders  and  the  kindly  spirit  which  has  been 
evinced  by  the  division  and  subordinate  commanders  of  this 
corps  during  the  time  it  has  been  under  the  command  of  the 
undersigned.  Words  fail  to  express  my  proper  appreciation 
of  the  unparalleled  bravery  and  soldierly  qualities  exhibited 
by  its  officers  and  members  during  the  late  battle  of  Freder- 
icksburg and  the  operations  connected  therewith. 

On  duty  with  and  of  the  corps  from  its  organization,  I 
may  be  permitted,  with  proper  pride,  to  say  that  neither 
remarks   from  me  nor  the  gallant  record  of  my   senior  and 


successor,    will    be   necessary   to   insure  to   hiin   the   reception 
and  support  due  his  rank  and  position. 

(Signed) 

Daniel  Butterfield. 

In  connection  with  the  erection  of  this  costly  memorial, 
General  Butterfield  says : 

"I  have  always  felt  that  the  magnificent  services  of  the 
Fifth  Corps,  on  the  occasion  of  the  battle  of  Fredericksburg, 
as  well  as  on  other  fields,  deserve  a  lasting  memorial.  As  I 
read  the  order  issued  by  me  after  the  battle,  I  feel  to-day  the 
same  heartfelt  appreciation  that  it  expresses  and  it  gives  me 
great  pleasure  to  place  a  lasting  memorial  of  enduring 
granite  to  record  my  feeling  towards  the  Fifth  Corps  (whom 
I  had  the  great  honor  to  command  in  that  battle),  over  the 
graves,  not  only  of  the  many  brave  men  of  the  corps  who 
are  buried  there,  but  also  in  honor  of  all  the  gallant  and  splen- 
did soldiers  in  that  famous  battle." 

Enjoying  to-day  the  famed  hospitality  of  this  venerable 
and  beautiful  city  so  graciously  extended  the  Society  of  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac,  in  an  atmosphere  of  all-pervading  peace, 
fields  fragrant  with  the  breath  and  bloom  of  May,  these  wooded 
ridges  re-echoing  the  notes  of  birds,  memories  of  the  dark  De- 
cember days  of  1862  arise  in  vivid  contrast. 

The  flashing  fire  from  besieging  batteries  on  Stafford 
Heights,  the  defenseless  city  of  the  plain  between  contend- 
ing armies,  the  hurried  flight  of  the  affrighted  women  and  chil- 
dren through  enveloping  fogs  that  hid  the  pathways  to  the 
distant  hills,  abandoned  homes  in  flames,  these  were  but  the 
prologue  to  tragic  scenes  of  carnage  and  destruction  wrought 
on  this  memorable  field. 

The  sacrifices,  the  privations  incurred  in  these  fair  Vir- 
ginia homes,  desolated  and  pillaged,  amply  merit  the  noble 
tribute  of  General  Robert  E.  Lee :  "History  presents  no 
instance  of  a  people  exhibiting  a  more  unselfish  patriotism, 
or  a  higher  spirit  of  fortitude  and  courage  than  was  evinced 
by  the  citizens  of  Fredericksburg." 

In  the  furious  conflict  of  arms  of  the  thirteenth  of  Decern- 


ber,  transforming  this  quiet  valley  of  the  Rappannock  into 
one  of  the  famous  battlefields  of  the  nation  and  of  the  world, 
the  gallant  Union  dead  of  the  assaulting  army  corps,  from  the 
right,  left  and  center  grand  divisions,  Army  of  the  Potomac, 
covered  the  battlefield  in  thousands. 

Buried  where  they  fell,  in  time  their  honored  bones  found 
sepulcher  on  these  terraced  heights. 

History  has  but  one  verdict  as  to  the  magnificent  courage 
and  endurance  displayed  by  all  the  troops  engaged  in  the 
desperate  assaults  on  Marye's  Heights,  gallantly  defended  by 
the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia  and  unassailable  in  front,  ex- 
cept by  the  bayonet. 

In  arms,  accoutrements  and  ammunition,  in  discipline  and 
esprit  dc  corps  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  at  this  time  surpassed 
any  force  before  organized  in  the  new  world  for  offensive 
operations. 

This  prestige  was  maintained  unimpaired  alike  in  victory 
and  defeat. 

Drilled  in  all  infantry  practice,  the  rank  and  file,  as  well  as 
officers  of  the  line  and  staff,  had  gained  invaluable  experience 
on  the  Peninsula,  in  the  battles  of  the  Chickahominy,  and  in 
the    arduous    campaigns    of    Virginia    and    Maryland. 

With  the  Federal  army  concentrated  at  Falmouth,  the 
summons  to  surrender,  the  bombardment,  the  crossing  of  the 
army,  the  occupation,  the  assaults  with  the  momentous  inci- 
dents of  battle,  the  evacuation,  followed  with  dramatic 
rapidity. 

After  the  completion  of  the  bridges,  the  Federal  army  was 
pressed,  corps  after  corps,  across  the  Rappannock,  Frank- 
lin on  the  left,  Sumner  on  the  right,  and  Hooker  on  the  center. 

The  same  vigilant  and  valiant  troops  that  fought  at  South 
Mountain,  Flarper's  Ferry  and  Antietam,  again  confronted 
the  Army  of  the  Potomac  from  their  positions  on  the  oppo- 
site heights,  the  right  wing  under  Jackson,  the  left  and  center 
under  Longstreet. 

Whether  in  the  onset  on  the  left,  against  Jackson's  well- 
defended  batteries  and  redoubts,  or  in  the  fatal  but  fearless 
assaults  against  Longstreet's  position  on  Marye's  and  Willis' 


Hills,  and  along  the  sunken  road,  "topped  with  a  line  of  steel," 
each  gallant  division  met  the  deadly,  continuous  fire  of  the 
enemy's  artillery  and  the  rolling  volleys  of  Confederate  mus- 
ketry, with  the  same  intrepid  spirit  and  dauntless  mien. 

Each  was  a  part  of  the  great  army  whose  deeds  of  renown 
shall  live  while  waters  flow  in  that  majestic  river  from  which 
the  Army  of  the  Potomac  takes  its  name. 

It  is  now  n.carly  forty  years  since  that  memorable  night  in 
December,  when  the  Fifth  Army  Corps,  under  its  brilliant 
young  commander.  General  Daniel  Butterfield,  after  the 
repeated  assaults  of  the  preceding  tlays,  occupied  the  town 
and  battle  lines  fronting  Marye's  Heights  and  the  sunken 
road,  under  orders  to  perform  the  hazardous  military  man- 
oeuver  of  covering  the  retreat  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac 
across  the  Rappahannock,  thus  closing  the  brief,  disastrous 
campaign. 

At  3  :30  A.  M.,  the  i6th  of  December,  orders  were  received 
to  evacuate  Fredericksburg. 

At  8  o'clock  A.  M.,  in  a  storm  of  hail  and  rain,  the  last 
division  had  re-crossed  in  perfect  order. 

The  withdrawal  of  an  army  of  30,000  men,  at  a  moment's 
notice,  across  a  navigable  river,  in  the  presence  of  a  victorious 
enemy,  a  hundred  guns  trained  upon  its  masses,  without  the 
loss  of  material  or  men,  or  the  firing  of  a  picket  shot,  marks 
this  movement  tlie  one  splendid  military  achievement  of  the 
Fredericksburg  campaign . 

Under  the  heroic  leadership  of  the  group  of  distinguished 
soldiers  whose  names  are  linked  with  the  command  of  the 
Fifth  Corps — Porter,  Hooker,  Butterfield,  Meade,  Sykes, 
Warren  and  Griffin,  it  achieved  a  distinction  for  persistent 
and  desperate  fighting  not  exceeded  in  the  annals  of  war.  Its 
losses  aggregated  the  half  of  that  first  call  by  President  Lin- 
coln, for  75,000  volunteers  to  sui)press  the  rebellion  in  the  war 
of  the  Union. 

In  the  desperate  assaults  on  Marye's  Heights,  December 
13th,  its  losses  were  2,175  men,  the  gallant  divisions  of  Griffin, 
Humphreys  and  Sykes,  adding  new  luster  to  the  renown  of 
the  corps  for  martial  valor. 
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General  Butterfield's  munificence  is  unprecedented  in  the 
history  of  national  battlefield  corps  memorials,  which,  here- 
tofore, have  been  tributes  from  a  grateful  government,  the 
Commonwealth  of  States,  or  incorporated  associations. 

It  is  a  privilege  most  highly  appreciated  by  the  survivors  of 
the  Fifth  Corps  to  participate,  with  our  beloved  commander, 
in  the  ceremonies  of  laying  the  cornerstone  of  this  fabric, 
his  venerated  gift,  appropriately  inscribed  with  the  legend  of 
the  events  which  have  made  this  field  immortal  and  dedicated 
to  valor. 

And  now,  through  the  Honorable  Secretary  of  War,  we 
commit  this  memorial  to  the  care  and  guardianship  of  the 
Fredericksburg  and  Adjacent  Battlefields  National  Park 
Association. 

This  column  of  imperishable  granite,  bearing  the  insignia 
of  the  Fifth  Army  Corps,  the  Maltese  Cross,  garlanded  with 
laurel  and  oaken  wreaths,  emblematic  of  fame  and  victory, 
crowned  with  the  ball  of  infolding  fire,  will  carry  down  the 
ages  the  story  of  Fredericksburg,  and  forever  stand  a  monu- 
ment to  the  lofty  patriotism  and  military  ardor  of  the  founder, 
an  incentive  to  noble  deeds,  a  glorious  tribute  to  the  brave 
men  of  the  Fifth  Corps  who  fell  in  defense  of  the  flag  that 
from  reveille  to  retreat  bends  above  this  consecrated  ground. 

General  King  then  introduced  Secretary  of  War  Root,  who 
responded  as  follows : 

ADDRESS    OF    HON.    ELIHU    ROOT. 

On  behalf  of  the  government  of  the  United  States,  I  accept 
this  memorial  which  your  loving  memory  of  the  companions 
and  followers  of  your  gallant  youth  has  provided.  I  receive 
it  into  the  tender  and  reverent  care  which  the  people  of  the 
United  States  have  decreed  by  their  laws  to  be  forever  main- 
tained over  the  sacred  remains  and  memorials  of  the  men  who 
died  that  our  nation  might  forever  live  undivided. 

The  memorial  which  is  to  be  reared  upon  this  foundation 
will  look  out  upon  this  now  peaceful  valley  for  many  years 
after  you  and  I  and  all  of  us  have  passed  away.  But  while 
the  sun  shines  and  the  rain  falls  upon  the  polished  granite, 
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while  g-eneration  succeeds  generation  in  paying  homage  to 
the  memory  of  these  heroes,  ever  beyond  the  bounds  of  the 
valley,  beyond  the  bounds  of  the  State  and  the  theater  of  war, 
will  continue  the  greater,  the  ever-living  memorial  of  their 
sacrifices  and  their  triumph.  The  power,  the  capacity  for 
sacrifice  and  for  loyalty  to  high  ideals  which  arose  in  the 
American  people  out  of  the  furnace  of  that  struggle  will  live 
through  the  ages  of  national  life  and  national  effort. 

The  heroes  of  Fredericksburg  sleep  not  beneath  the  sod. 
The  nobility  of  their  lives  and  the  strenuous  capacity  born 
of  their  effort  have  entered  into  the  life  of  the  nation,  and  for 
all  time  to  come  under  the  flag  that  floats  before  us  now 
wherever  the  great,  united,  invincible  hosts  of  the  American 
people,  carrying  through  the  world  the  light  of  liberty,  of 
just  and  equal  law  shall  go,  there  will  still  march  the  heroes 
of  the  Fifth  Corps,  there  will  still  live  and  fight  in  God's 
battle  the  men  who  charged  up  the  hill  and  the  men  who 
withstood  them,  the  men  who  fought  with  Burnside  and  the 
men  who  fought  with  Lee. 

May  God  grant  that  in  the  ever-widening  and  beneficent 
mission  of  our  country,  each  coming  year,  through  the  efforts 
of  your  successors,  may  lay  a  fresh  crown  of  laurels  upon  the 
graves  of  the  men  of  the  great  struggle  in  which  was  builded 
the  firm  and  everlasting  fabric  of  American  character  and 
American  patriotism. 

The  audience  was  then  dismissed,  and  the  President  was 
presented  to  each  member  of  the  Lodge. 

DEDICATION    OF    THE    MONUMENT. 

On  the  30th  day  of  May,  1901,  the  Monument  was  dedicated 
with  Masonic  ceremonies  by  the  same  Lodge,  No.  4,  A. 
F.  and  A.  M.,  that  laid  the  cornerstone.  General  Butter- 
field  was  again  prevented  from  attending  by  reason  of  a  serious 
illness,  which  terminated  soon  after  in  his  lamented  death. 

Over  five  thousand  civilians.  Union  and  Confederate  Vet- 
erans and  Sons  of  Veterans,  were  interested  spectators  of  the 
solemn  ceremonies. 

The  Fredericksburg  Free  Lance  said : 
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This  monument  stands  on  an  eminence  to  the  left  of  the 
entrance  to  the  National  Cemetery.  It  is  of  shaft  design, 
thirty  feet  high,  and  built  of  Vermont  granite.  The  shaft  is 
entwined  with  raised  carving  of  laurel  and  capped  by  a  hand- 
some ball  of  infolding  flame,  mounted  with  gold  leaf.  On  the 
die  are  four  bronze  tablets,  bearing  the  list  of  battles  parti- 
cipated in,  the  names  of  the  regiments,  batteries  and  organiza- 
tions serving  with  the  corps,  the  names  of  the  commanders  and 
the  purpose  of  its  erection. 

On  the  south  side  at  its  base  is  another  tablet  with  this  in- 
scription :  "The  cornerstone  of  this  monument  was  laid  in  the 
presence  of  William  McKinley,  President  of  the  United  States, 
May  25th,  1900,  and  the  monument  was  dedicated  May  30th, 
1901,  by  Fredericksburg  Lodge,  No.  4,  A.  F.  and  A.  M."  The 
site  of  the  monument  was  selected  by  Mr.  St.  George  R. 
Fitzhugh,  Major  T.  E.  Morris  and  Captain  S.  J.  Quinn,  mem- 
bers of  the  Battlefields  Park  Association. 

The  remains  of  General  Edward  Hill,  who  delivered  the 
address  at  the  laying  of  the  cornerstone  a  year  ago,  lie  buried 
almost  in  the  shadow  of  the  monument,  and  General  Daniel 
Butterfield,  the  donor,  is  paralyzed  at  his  home  in  New  York. 

The  monument  has  been  presented  by  General  Daniel  Butter- 
field  to  the  Fredericksburg  and  adjacent  National  Battlefields 
Memorial  Park  Association. 

THE  PARADE. 

In  accordance  with  a  proclamation  issued  by  Mayor  M.  G. 
Willis,  business  was  suspended  at  2  P.  M.,  and  our  citizens 
vied  with  each  other  to  make  the  occasion  a  grand  success. 

The  procession  was  formed  on  Princess  Anne  Street  near 
the  court-house,  with  A.  B.  Botts,  marshal,  and  W.  E.  Bradley, 
assistant,  and  marched  to  the  cemetery  in  the  following  order : 
Police,  Bowering's  Band,  the  Washington  Guards,  45  men, 
Captain  M.  B.  Rowe  in  command ;  Maury  Camp  Confederate 
Veterans,  Lieutenant  J.  W.  Smith  in  command ;  Sons  of  Vet- 
erans, Battlefields  Park  Association,  City  Council  and  other 
officials,  carriages  containing  General  Horatio  C.  King,  of 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  president  of  the  Battlefields  Park  Association ; 
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Mayor  M.  G.  Willis,  Colonel  Edward  M.  L.  Ehlers,  of  New 
York,  who,  on  liehalf  of  General  Daniel  Butterfield,  presented 
the  monument  to  the  association ;  Colonel  A.  M.  Clark,  of 
Newark,  N.  J.,  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  Fifth  Army 
Corps ;  General  James  A.  Walker,  of  Virginia,  commander  of 
the  famous  Stonewall  Brigade,  C.  S.  A.,  and  Dr.  E.  C.  Ehlers, 
of  New  York,  citizens  and  Lodge  No.  4,  A.  F.  and  A.  M.,  with 
sixty  members  in  line.  The  sidewalks  were  filled  with  people 
hurrying  to  the  Heights. 

As  the  procession  approached  the  cemetery  the  scene  pre- 
sented was  an  inspiring  one.  The  green  slope  in  rear  of  the 
monument  was  a  mass  of  color.  Hundreds  of  prettily  dressed 
women  and  children  formed  the  background,  while  the  United 
States  flags  waved  from  every  vantage  point.  A  stand  had 
been  erected  for  the  speakers,  adorned  with  U.  S.  flags,  and 
in  front  was  the  ensign  of  the  Fifth  Army  Corps.  Around  the 
monument  had  been  built  a  wire  inclosure  and  within  this  the 
organizations  were  grouped.  Around  the  inclosure  the  Wash- 
ington Guards  were  stationed.     Excellent  order  prevailed. 

THE    CEREMONIES. 

The  ceremonies  were  commenced  by  No.  4  Lodge,  under 
direction  of  District  Deputy  Grand  Master  James  Parke  Cor- 
bin,  assisted  by  the  officers  of  the  Lodge,  A.  T.  Embrey,  Wor- 
shipful Master ;  W.  H.  Hurkamp,  Senior  Warden ;  Maurice 
Hirsh,  Junior  Warden ;  S.  J.  Quinn,  Secretary ;  J.  T.  Lowery, 
Senior  Deacon ;  Dr.  J.  P.  Stiff,  Junior  Deacon,  and  A.  M. 
Garner,  Tyler.  This  part  of  the  program  was  deeply  impres- 
sive. Chaplain  George  T.  Tyler  delivered  a  feeling  prayer 
and  Deputy  Grand  Master  Corbin  concluded  the  Masonic 
ceremonies  with  these  well-chosen  words : 

"This  monument  has  been  completed  according  to  the  de- 
signs laid  down  on  the  Trestle  Board.  I  pronounce  it  true 
work  and  square  work. 

"By  virtue  of  my  office  as  District  Deputy  Grand  Master, 
representing  the  Most  Worshipful  Grand  Master  of  Masons,  in 
Virginia,  and  at  the  request  of  our  distinguished  brother,  Major- 
General  Daniel  Butterfield,  of  Metropolitan  Lodge,  No.  273,  of 
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New  York,  by  whose  patriotic  liberality  it  was  erected,  and  in 
the  name  of  Fredericksburg  Lodge,  No.  4,  that  venerable  and 
venerated  lodge,  at  whose  altar  George  Washington  took  his 
Masonic  vows,  I  do  now  dedicate  it  to  the  sacred  memory  of 
the  valor  and  devotion  of  the  American  soldier,  and  more  es- 
pecially to  the  memory  of  the  heroes  of  the  Fifth  Corps  of  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac,  who  gave  their  lives  for  their  country, 
and  whose  deeds  shall  shine  on  the  page  of  our  history  as  bea- 
con lights  for  the  emulation  of  all  Americans.  May  the  Corn 
of  Nourishment,  the  Wine  of  Refreshment  and  the  Oil  of  Joy 
and  Gladness  be  with  the  people  of  this  country  now  and  ever- 
more, and  may  every  moral  and  social  virtue  unite  and  cement 
them." 

Then  General  Horatio  C.  King,  of  Brooklyn,  president  of 
the  Battlefields  Park  Association,  introduced  Colonel  E.  M.  L. 
Ehlers,  Grand  Secretary  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Masons,  of 
New  York,  who  presented  the  monument  to  the  association  on 
behalf  of  General  Daniel  Butterfield.  He  said : 
address  of  colonel  ehlers. 

Comrades  of  the  Grand  Army  ;  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  : 
Under  this  May-day  sky,  on  this  heroic  ground  surrounded  by 
fields  glorious  in  the  promise  of  immeasurable  harvest,  by 
homes  of  happiness  and  of  peace,  we  are  assembled  to  crown 
the  gracious  tribute  of  a  distinguished  soldier  to  the  gallant 
men  he  gallantly  led  in  the  conflict  for  the  preservation  of  the 
Union. 

Memories,  hallowed  memories,  cluster  around  this  place. 
Yonder  was  the  home  of  Mary,  the  mother  of  Washington. 
In  that  home  were  inculcated  those  lessons  of  maternal  wis- 
dom, the  foundation  of  that  peerless  character,  destined  to 
achieve  a  nation's  freedom. 

Early  in  life,  before  he  had  attained  his  majority,  Washing- 
ton sought  membership  in  Fredericksburg  Lodge,  No.  4,  that 
venerable  body  which,  a  year  ago,  placed  the  foundation  stone 
of  this  monument,  and  to-day,  according  to  ancient  custom,  has 
dedicated  that  monument  with  appropriate  ceremony. 

Forty-seven  years,  from  his  initiation  in  Fredericksburg 
Lodge,  No.  4,  on  the  4th  day  of  November,  1752,  until  the  14th 
day  of  December,  1799,  when  the  finger  of  death  touched  him. 
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he  dignified  the  ranks  of  the  Masonic  Fraternity.  Often,  very 
often  in  his  puhhc  utterances  and  writings,  he  gave  expressions 
of  his  high  regard  for  the  Fraternity,  and  his  unceasing  devo- 
tion to  the  principles  upon  whicli  it  is  founded.  He  loved  the 
brethren  and  found  true  enjoyment  in  attending  the  Lodge. 
He  loved  Masonry  because  his  great,  honest,  noble  heart  was 
charged  with  its  sublime  teachings.  Truth,  toleration,  justice, 
and  rational  liberty  were  all  blended  in  him.  He  loved  Ma- 
sonry because  before  its  altar  all  men  are  equal,  and  because 
the  brotherhood  maintains  its  sway,  not  by  the  divine  right 
of  kings  nor  by  the  sword  of  conquest,  but  by  those  deathless 
virtues,  charity  and  benevolence.  Acting  for  the  Master  of 
Alexandria  Lodge,  No.  22,  of  which  he  was  then  a  member, 
he  came  before  the  world  as  a  Mason  and  laid  the  cornerstone 
of  the  Nation's  Capitol.  At  his  death,  when  the  last  eulogium 
had  been  pronounced,  his  brethren,  with  the  rites  of  the  Fra- 
ternity, deposited  his  lifeless  remains  in  the  silent  tomb  at 
Mount  Vernon. 

We  glory  in  the  fact  that  no  other  land  has  produced  his 
equal.  Poets  have  sung  his  praise ;  historians  have  made  him 
the  central  figure  in  the  world's  history.  All  nations  respect 
his  memory.  Wherever  civilization  extends,  in  every  clime 
and  every  tongue  the  name  of  Washington  is  the  synon,vm  of 
all  that  is  good  and  great  and  true. 

The  immortality  of  Washington's  name  does  not  depend 
upon  the  homage  succeeding  generations  shall  pay  to  his  mem- 
ory. The  fidelity  of  his  unswerving  patriotism,  the  unsullied 
integrity  of  his  personal  character,  and  the  unquestioned  force 
of  his  military  genius  have  written  that  name  in  living  char- 
acters first  upon  the  brightest  page  of  the  immortal  record. 
He  filled  a  mighty  destiny  and  has  left  a  name  to  which  the 
generations  of  men  yet  unborn  will  pay  homage  when  all  the 
m  .uments  a  grateful  country  has  erected  to  his  fame  are 
fallen  into  ruin. 

These  hills  and  valleys  have  echoed  the  sound  of  his  voice. 

His   feet   have  trod   the   ground   whereon   we   stand. 

"Put  off  thy  shoes  from  off  thy  feet,  for  the  place  whereon 
thou  standest  is  holy  ground." 
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Rolling  back  the  tide  of  years,  other  memories  come  to  us 
of  the  forms  and  faces  of  the  long  ago — memories  of  men  who, 
in  their  young  manhood,  cemented  the  fabric  of  this  Union  of 
States  with  their  life's  blood.  Young  men,  our  playmates  in 
peace,  our  comrades  in  war,  of  each  of  whom  it  may  be  said 
that  beneath  his  humble  cap  was  a  head  as  honest  and  noble  in 
all  its  thoughts  as  any  that  ever  wore  a  helmet  or  bore  a 
knightly  crest ;  beneath  whose  blouse  beat  a  heart  as  pure  and 
unselfish  as  a  woman's ;  filled  with  the  loftiest  courage,  and  the 
hand  that  poised  his  musket  was  as  firm  and  as  true  as  any 
that  ever  splintered  a  lance  in  the  courtly  and  chivalrous  con- 
tests of  old.  Unknown  and  unmentioned  save  among  their 
comrades  and  the  sacred  circle  of  home,  their  brave  comman- 
der has  not  forgotten  the  sacrifices  they  made,  and  in  loving 
remembrance  has  written  his  appreciation  of  their  heroism  in 
enduring  brass. 

"Our  brave" :  whom  the  eye  desiring  sees  not  and  whom  the 
ear  attentive  hears  not.  "Death  hath  this  also,"  says  Bacon, 
"that  it  openeth  the  fate  to  good  fame,  but  good  fame  in  its 
turn  conquers  Death."  They  are  not  dead  although  we  no 
more  see  them.  Behold  how  vast  and  glorious  is  their  life ! 
In  this  Memorial  day  they  live  again ;  on  the  most  heroic  page 
of  our  history  they  move  and  breathe.  In  your  hearts  they  are 
immortal  in  the  deeper  splendor  of  the  flag  they  bore,  in  the 
supremacy  of  the  Union  they  maintained,  in  the  equality  in  that 
union  which  they  secured,  in  the  larger  power  and  increased 
justice  of  the  regenerated  country  that  they  served,  and  as  our 
Comrades,  tender  hearts  that  hear  me,  they  live  now  and  shall 
live  forever  natural  and  noble  and  beautiful. 

They  won  the  victory,  but  with  what  mournful  and  pitying 
eyes  does  Liberty  still  survey  her  triumph,  bought,  as  all  great 
triumphs  have  been,  with  tears  and  blood  and  heart-breaks. 
They  died  to  preserve  the  integrity  of  the  Union.  We  live 
that  we  may  preserve  its  justice. 

"The  bravest  are  the  tenderest."  Lxing  after  Major-General 
Daniel  Butterfield  shall  have  passed  away,  this  monument  will 
remain  as  an  evidence  of  the  kindliness  of  his  heart,  of  his 
high  appreciation  of  sterling  manhood,  and  of  his  genuine  ad- 
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and  men  of  the  Fifth  Corps — that  grand  old  corps  which,  from 
Hanover  Court-House  to  Appomattox,  was  front  among  the 
foremost  in  deeds  of  exalted  courage.  As  Colonel  of  the 
Twelfth  New  York,  his  regiment  was  the  first  to  cross  the 
Long  Bridge  into  Virginia  at  the  commencement  of  hostilities. 
As  Brigadier-General  his  brigade  was  the  first  to  ca])turc  a  piece 
of  ordnance  from  the  enemy,  and  he  is  the  first  of  all  the  gen- 
erals of  that  great  conflict  to  erect  a  monument  to  the  memory 
of  the  troops  they  commanded.  His  services  on  the  Peninsula 
were  brilliant  in  the  extreme  and  were  recognized  by  Congress 
in  voting  him  a  medal  for  distinguished  conduct  at  the  battle 
of  Gaines'  Mills,  June  22,  1862.  His  greatest  service  to  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac  was  the  reorganization  of  the  defeated 
battalions  of  Burnside  into  that  disciplined,  soldierly  body  of 
men  which  composed  the  most  efficient  army  the  world,  up  to 
that  time,  had  ever  seen. 

The  introduction  of  badges,  the  granting  of  furloughs  and 
making  the  companies  responsible  for  the  furloughed  soldier's 
return,  and  the  means  inaugurated  to  ascertain  the  movements 
of  the  enemy  were  the  creation  of  his  brain.  Under  Butter- 
field's  administration  of  the  Staff  Department,  Lee  made  no 
movement  that  was  not  speedily  reported,  the  number  of  his 
men,  artillery,  and  cavalry  accurately  known ;  and  in  conse- 
cjuence,  every  movement  was  promptly  met  and  checked  until 
that  distinguished  soldier  was  compelled  to  fight  the  great 
battle  of  the  war  at  Gettysburg,  in  an  unfriendly  country.  At 
Gettysburg,  Butterfield,  by  protesting  to  Meade  against  chang- 
ing position  in  the  beginning  of  the  fight,  and  insisting  that 
the  battle  must  be  fought  on  the  advantageous  position  occu- 
pied by  the  Federal  Army,  served  his  country  more  efficiently 
than  winning  a  battle  as  commander  of  troops  in  the  field. 
The  brilliancy  of  his  victory  at  Resaca  won  for  him  the  dis- 
tinction of  being  named  the  Bayard  of  the  Armies  of  the  West. 
Again,  his  valuable  services  in  bringing  order  out  of  disorder, 
dispersing  the  guerrillas,  and  protecting  the  line  of  transporta- 
tion from  Nashville  to  Chattanooga,  were  of  supreme  import- 
ance to  the  armies  of  the  West,  and  were  an  acknowledged 
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factor  in  making  the  advance  of  Sherman  to  Atlanta  a  success. 

The  name  of  Butterfield  is  inseparably  linked  with  a  great 
epoch  in  the  history  of  this  Nation.  He  adorned  this  epoch 
by  talents  of  the  highest  order,  and  a  character  beyond  reproach. 
To  whatever  field  of  usefulness  he  was  called  his  services  were 
marked  by  unexcelled  devotion  and  tireless  energy.  Splen- 
didly reckless  in  battle,  fertile  in  expedients,  careful  and  in- 
dustrious, coupled  with  a  conservative  judgment,  he  stood  in 
the  forefront  of  the  great  commanders  in  the  Civil  War  whose 
names  are  household  words.  He  stands  foremost  of  them  all, 
soldiers  of  the  Fifth  Corps,  in  the  loving  tribute  he  pays  to 
you  by  the  erection  of  this  monument,  extolling  your  heroism, 
your  sacrifices  and  devotion  to  the  flag.  Long  may  he  be 
spared  to  enjoy  the  respectful  homage  of  our  people  and  the 
happy  reflection  that  his  name  is  engraven  not  upon  stone, 
but  upon  the  hearts  of  men. 

There  is  an  indescribable  pathos  in  the  annual  recurrence 
of  this  day.  All  here  a  year  ago  are  not  here  to-day ;  all  here 
to-day  will  not  all  be  here  a  year  hence.  Slowly,  surely,  the 
remnant  of  that  Grand  Army  that  kept  step  to  the  music  of  the 
Union  is  joining  the  ranks  of  the  greater  army  marching  wifli 
noiseless  tread  upon  the  echoless  shore.  That  loyal,  earnest, 
brave,  patriotic  comrade.  General  Edward  Hill,  of  the  Sixteenth 
Michigan,  who  participated  at  the  ceremony  of  laying  the  cor- 
nerstone of  this  monument  a  year  ago,  is  sleeping  the  last 
long  sleep  of  death  within  its  shadow.  He  was  a  type  of  the 
thousands  of  young  men  who  went  out  to  battle,  ready  to  offer 
themselves  upon  the  altar  of  their  country.  He  stands,  too, 
as  the  representative  of  the  men  who  won  the  victory.  What 
makes  a  State?  Not  laws,  nor  systems,  nor  institutions,  nor 
traditions,  nor  vast  extent,  but  men — men  in  the  true  sense ; 
that  is,  men  of  moral  nerve,  of  sobriety,  of  industry,  of  intelli- 
gence, of  morality. 

Eloquence,  says  Emerson,  "is  a  speech  in  which  there  is  a 
man  behind  every  word."  Victorious  war,  says  history,  "is 
that  contest  in  which  intelligence  and  morality  serve  the  guns." 
And  how  rich  was  our  war  in  those  personal  qualities ;  how 
profound  the  influence  of  this  ceremony  in  reminding  us  that 
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the  heroic  excellence  of  human  character  which  we  associate 
with  the  past,  and  suppose  to  be  the  exchisive  property  of  tradi- 
tion and  poetry,  are  of  our  own  age  and  country  as  much  as 
any  other. 

We  read  Phitarch  until  our  imaginations  flame  with  the 
Grecian  story.  The  deeds  of  Miltiades  even  now  fill  us  with 
enthusiasm.  History  and  poetry  and  heroic  legend  make  the 
names  of  the  battles  of  old  names  of  unrivalled  glory.  Our 
own  history  is  not  less  heroic.  The  mighty  torrent  of  Asiatic 
barbarism  which  threatened  for  a  time  to  sweep  away  Grecian 
civilization  was  not  more  formidable  than  Ihat  which  threatened 
American  union.  If  the  heroes  who  stayed  that  early  desola- 
tion are  renowned,  and  the  fields  on  which  their  battles  were 
fought  are  precious  to  Americans  to-day,  how  much  more 
should  be  our  fields  and  our  brothers. 

It  seems  eminently  appropriate  that  the  service  in  which  we 
are  engaged  should  take  place  on  Memorial  Day. 

When  that  Titanic  conflict,  in  which  commerce  was  wrecked, 
industries  decayed,  navies  sank  into  the  sea,  and  armies  melted 
into  the  land,  had  ended ;  when  at  last,  tragic  epilogue  of  a 
tragic  history,  the  greatest  American  died  that  the  humblest 
might  be  free,  was  inaugurated  the  memorial  service  of  those 
who  had  given  their  lives  in  the  cause  they  believed  to  be  just. 

This  beautiful  and  touching  ceremony,  performed  upon  a 
day  set  apart  for  that  purpose,  had  its  inception  in  the  hearts 
of  the  noble  women  of  the  South.  Closely  following  the  con- 
clusion of  the  great  struggle,  they  decked  the  graves  of  their 
heroes  with  flowers,  and  thereby  hallowed  the  memory  of  those 
who  had  given  their  lives  a  sacrifice  to  the  lost  cause.  The 
North,  taking  pattern  after  these  devoted  Southern  women, 
established  a  Memorial  Day  to  honor  the  services  of  those 
who  had  fallen  in  the  defense  of  the  Nation's  flag.  Here,  let 
me  say  if  I  had  first  seen  the  light  of  day  under  the  Southern 
Cross,  if  my  environments  had  been  in  the  Southland,  if  its 
people  had  been  my  people,  its  traditions  my  traditions,  I  would 
have  followed  Lee  with  the  same  alacrity  and  consciousness  of 
doing  the  right  as  I  did  Butterfield  on  that  memorable  night 
in  May  long  years  ago. 
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Oh,  my  friends,  while  war  is  terrible  and  costly,  while  it 
consumes  the  treasure  of  a  people  and  immolates  the  flower 
of  its  youth,  if  it  be  the  instrument  to  the  accomplishment  of 
imperative  necessary  ends,  it  is  the  mailed  hand  of  justice,  the 
preserver  of  society  and  civilization.  To  every  nation  is  given 
the  absolute  mandate  to  administer  justice.  Upon  that  man- 
date rests  the  most  sacred  interest  of  humanity.  If  justice 
fails,  anarchy  follows,  and  the  advancement  in  civilization  will 
be  lost  in  the  chaos  of  a  day.  Is  it  not  true  that  a  just  peace 
treads  often  in  the  footsteps  of  war?  that  the  harvest  of  pros- 
perity is  often  reaped  upon  the  field  of  battle? 

Great  principles  of  human  progress  have  ever  received  a  bap- 
tism of  blood.  Good  and  evil  have  always  been,  and  must 
always  be,  and  while  virtue  lives  and  courage  survives,  the 
powers  that  make  for  good  will  smite  the  powers  that  make 
for  evil.  When  all  else  fails,  when  persuasion  falls  on  heedless 
ears,  and  the  firm  statement  of  just  demands  meets  no  response, 
then  the  high  duty  of  the  hour,  the  full  discharge  of  the  great 
trust,  leaves  but  one  resort.  War  let  it  be.  What  war  has 
won  war  will  preserve,  and  while  the  clash  of  arms  fills  the 
wide  air  and  drowns  the  voice  of  peace,  let  all  men  learn  anew 
the  eternal  lesson  that,  at  whatever  cost,  liberty,  humanity,  and 
justice  shall  rule  the  world. 

The  justice  of  the  great  struggle  for  the  integrity  of  free  in- 
stitutions and  the  emancipation  of  man  is  our  only  consolation 
for  its  terrilile  cost.  A  great  hideous  wrong  was  righted ;  an 
offense  against  humanity  was  removed ;  an  essential  principle 
of  progressive  free  government  was  vindicated.  Every  man 
who  contributed  to  these  ends  was  an  instrument  of  justice — 
an  agent  of  the  Most  High.  Let  their  memories  be  fragrant 
forever  with  the  fragrance  of  the  springtime  of  hope,  the  blos- 
soms and  fruitage  of  endless  seasons  of  human  liberty. 

Let  me  recall  the  words  of  Webster  to  the  survivors  of  the 
Revolutionary  War  at  the  laying  of  the  cornerstone  of  the 
Bunker  Hill  Monument : 

"When  you  shall  have  exchanged  your  embraces,  when  you 
shall  have  pressed  the  hands  which  have  been  so  often  extended 
to  give  succor  in  adversity,  or  grasped  in  the  exultation  of  vie- 
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tory,  then  look  abroad  upon  this  lovely  land  which  your  young 
valor  defended,  and  mark  the  happiness  v^ith  which  it  is  filled ; 
yea,  look  abroad  upon  the  whole  earth,  and  see  what  a  name  you 
have  contributed  to  give  to  your  country,  and  what  a  praise 
you  have  added  to  Freedom,  and  then  rejoice  in  the  sympathy 
and  gratitude  which  beam  upon  your  last  days  from  the  im- 
proved condition  of  mankind."  So  may  I  say  to  you  comrades 
of  old,  look  abroad  upon  this  lovely  land  which  your  young 
valor  defended,  and  behold  the  happiness  with  which  it  is  filled, 
behold  its  fertile  plains  filling  to  overflowing  the  granaries  of 
the  world,  its  snowy  cotton  fields  tilled  by  free  men  that  free 
men  may  be  clothed,  its  mines  yielding  up  to  palace  and  to  cot- 
tage the  golden  mintage  and  iron  sinews  of  the  world ;  its  tens 
of  thousands  spindles  whirring  to  the  music  of  liberty  and  of 
Union.  Behold  its  citizens  protected  in  their  just  rights;  its 
rulers  obedient  to  the  law ;  its  free  and  benevolent  institutions 
resting  secure  in  the  affection  of  a  generous  and  loyal  people. 
Yea,  look  abroad  upon  the  whole  earth  and  see  what  a  name 
you  have  contributed  to  give  to  your  Country,  and  what  a 
praise  you  have  added  to  Freedom.  Behold  a  nation  powerful, 
just,  humane.  Behold  her  as  she  goes  on  her  swift  mission 
of  justice  and  mercy  to  succor  the  oppressed  and  smite  the  op- 
pressor, while  civilization  applauds  and  humanity  blesses  her. 
Behold  her  take  her  appointed  place  in  the  forefront  of  the 
great  nations,  the  aureole  of  liberty  upon  her  brow, 
the  fire  of  a  divine  mission  shining  in  her  far-seeing  eyes.  Be- 
hold her  fame  on  every  lip,  her  example  an  inspiration  to 
struggling  freemen  in  every  land. 

Comrades,  the  army,  the  matchless  army  of  which  you  were 
an  integral  part,  has  long  since  passed  away.  No  more  shall 
its  bugles  break  the  sweet  stillness  of  the  morning  air  as  with 
their  reveille  they  salute  the  coming  day.  No  more  shall  the 
falling  night  hear  the  rolling  tattoo  of  its  drums ;  its  tents  are 
struck,  its  cannon  have  thundered  their  last  notes  of  defiance 
and  of  victory.  Year  after  year,  we  who  are  its  survivors 
shall  gather  in  sadly  diminished  numbers  as  the  remorseless 
artillery  of  time  hurls  its  fatal  missiles  into  our  ranks,  until  at 
last  a  few  old  men  only  shall  come  together  to  honor  this  day, 
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soon  to  fall  themselves  under  the  common  lot ;  but  as  generation 
after  generation  shall  pass  in  their  long  succession,  while  the 
great  flag  we  bore  in  our  marching  columns  floats  over  a  free 
and  united  people,  it  will  be  remembered  that,  in  their  day 
and  generation,  in  their  time  and  place,  our  fallen  comrades 
did  for  liberty  and  for  law,  for  the  Constitution  and  the  Union, 
deeds  worthy  of  immortal  honor,  deeds  that  in  endless  char- 
acters shall  shine  on  glory's  brightest  page. 

In  the  Swiss  Alps,  where  the  gray  rocks  seem  to  touch  the 
sky,  a  little  rill  trickles  down  the  mountain  side ;  joined  by 
other  rills  it  becomes  a  rivulet,  then  a  brook,  and  as  it  falls  into 
the  sunlight  it  reflects  the  color  of  the  rocks,  and  goes  dashing 
and  splashing  to  the  valley  below. 

Farther  to  the  north,  where  those  majestic  mountains  are 
covered  with  perpetual  snow,  another  rill  finds  its  way  from  be- 
neath the  icy  crest  into  the  light  of  day,  reflecting  the  color  of 
the  canopy  of  heaven.  Its  blue  waters  are  increased  in  vol- 
ume as  it  descends  the  mountain  and  joins  its  brother  in  the 
valley  beneath.  Together  the  blue  and  the  gray,  following 
the  trend  of  the  land,  find  the  river,  and  then  the  sea,  each 
contributing  its  part  in  upholding  the  white-winged  messen- 
gers of  commerce  of  all  lands. 

The  pride  of  victory  and  the  sullenness  of  defeat  have  been 
lost  in  the  river  of  forgetfulncss.  The  animosities  of  section 
and  the  bitterness  of  civil  strife  are  buried  in  the  sea  of  ob- 
livion, and  the  children  of  the  Blue  and  the  Gray  are  again 
children  of  one  Country,  defenders  of  one  cause,  heroes  of  one 
imperishable  glory  in  this  fair  land  of  ours. 


'Ours,  from  the  eastern  emerald  sea 
To   Pacific's  placid  slopes; 
Ours,  by  our  Fathers'  history. 
Ours,  by  our  children's  hopes. 

'Ours,   from  the   North   Lakes'   crystal   waves 
To  the  southern  silver  foam ; 
Ours,  by  the  changeless  right  of  graves ; 
Ours,  by  the  lives  to  come. 
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"Ours,  by   the  homes  that   deck  the   hind; 
Ours,  by  the  pathways  trod ; 
Ours,  by  the  age's  stern  demand ; 
Ours,  by  the  gift  of  God. 

"Ours,  by  the  patriot's   holy   love ; 
Ours,  by  his  dying  throe ; 
Ours,  by  the  starry  flag  above; 
Ours,  by  the  blood  below. 

"Ours,  by  the  freeman's  title  deed 
To  the  land  of  liberty ; 
Ours,  by  the  freeman's  sacred  creed ; 
Ours,  for  humanity !" 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  name  of  Major-General  Daniel  Butter- 
field,  I  now  formally  present  this  monument  to  the  Fredericks- 
burg- and  Adjacent  National  Battlefields  Memorial  Park  Asso- 
ciation as  his  tribute  to  the  memory  of  the  brave  men  com- 
posing the  Fifth  Corps,  Army  of  the  Potomac. 

The  memorials  of  liberty,  sir,  have  been  as  mutable  as  the 
vestiges  of  slavery,  and  to-day  not  a  single  stone  remains  of 
those  splendid  monuments  erected  at  Marathon  and  Thermo- 
pylae to  commemorate  the  heroic  deeds  which  gave  Freedom 
and  Independence  to  Greece  and  deathless  glory  to  her  his- 
tory. The  coming  centuries  with  their  dust  and  rust  will 
obliterate  the  inscriptions  upon  this  stone,  the  mutations  of  time 
will  crumble  and  destroy  it;  but  the  heroic  deeds  for  which  it 
stands  will  live  in  song  and  story  as  does  that  Spartan  band  at 
the  pass  of  Thermopylae  until  the  last  syllable  of  recorded 
time. 

ACCEPTANCE   BY    GENERAL    HORATIO    C.    KING. 

Brethren,  Comrades  and  Friends:  After  the  eloquent 
and  comprehensive  eulogy  of  the  Fifth  Corps  and  one  of  its 
most  brilliant  commanders,  it  would  be  quite  superfluous  for 
me  to  detain  you  with  further  comment.  But  it  may  be  inter- 
esting to  repeat  here  two  episodes  which  I  have  not  heretofore 
referred  to  in  a  public  manner.  It  is  no  reflection  upon  the 
corps  that  two  of  its  commanders  came  under  the  ban  of  their 
superior  officers;  that  Fitz  John  Porter's  whole  life  was  em- 
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bittercd  by  the  grossest  official  injustice  and  that  the  gallant 
Warren  never  rallied  from  the  unfair  imputations  caused  by 
his  relief  from  the  command  of  the  corps  after  his  superb  ser- 
vice with  the  corps  in  the  Army  of  the  Potomac. 

In  respect  to  the  former,  the  incident  I  have  in  mind  oc- 
curred just  after  the  organization  of  the  court  martial  for  the 
trial  of  General  Porter.  It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  after 
the  pitiful  fiasco  of  the  Second  Bull  Run,  General  Porter,  with 
his  corps,  pushed  on  to  Antietam,  where  he  did  all  that  his 
commander  required  of  him,  and  that  weeks  after  the  defeat 
at  Manassas,  the  plot  hatched  in  Washington  to  make  a  scape- 
goat of  some  one  resulted  in  his  arrest.  Partisan  feeling  ran 
high,  and  a  sacrifice  was  necessary  to  excuse  the  blunders  of 
the  War  Department  and  the  incompetency  of  General  Pope. 
Porter  was  the  chosen  victim,  and  his  guilt  seems  to  have 
been  assumed  by  those  in  authority  in  advance  of  the  trial. 
I  had  but  recently  entered  the  army,  and  was  on  duty  in  the  de- 
fenses south  of  Washington.  I  happened  to  be  in  that  city, 
and  called  at  my  father's  residence,  where  I  met  Judge-Advo- 
cate General  Holt,  who  was  about  to  dine  with  the  family.  I 
knew  him  well,  but  his  naturally  stern  aspect  was  doubly  in- 
tensified when  in  reply  to  an  inquiry  of  my  father,  he  said, 
"Fitz  John  Porter  is  guilty,  and  ought  to  be  shot."  The  trial 
had  but  scarcely  begun,  and  General  Holt  was  the  Judge-Ad- 
vocate of  the  Court,  presumed  under  the  rules  of  court  martial 
to  be  unbiased,  and  sworn  to  deal  out  even  justice  in  the 
conduct  of  the  case.  The  haste  which  characterized  the  pro- 
ceedings excited  the  comment  of  the  fair-minded  and  the 
conclusion  in  the  minds  of  Fitz  John  Porter's  friends  at  least 
was  that  the  Court  was  organized  to  convict.  I  do  not  say 
that  I  shared  this  view.  I  am  simply  stating  the  impression 
made  upon  me  at  the  time.  I  think  it  will  not  be  disputed 
now  that  the  removal  of  this  officer  was  a  serious  blow  to  the 
Union  cause,  and  that  he  was  a  true  patriot,  a  most  brilliant 
tactician,  a  brave  leader  and  a  most  efficient  corps  com- 
mander.    His  fame  is  secure. 

The  other  incident  relates  to  the  aspersion  upon  Warren, 
which  almost  broke  the  heart  of  this  brilliant  officer  and  un- 
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doubtedly  hastened  his  death.  It  was  in  1880,  at  the  reunion  of 
the  Society  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  at  BurHn,<:!^ton,  Vt.,  at 
which  General  Sheridan  was  the  most  conspicuous  figure. 
During  the  excursion  on  Lake  Champlain,  several  of  us  hap- 
pened to  be  with  "Little  Phil"  in  a  stateroom,  and  the  conver- 
sation turned  on  the  fight  at  Five  Forks,  of  which  Sheridan 
gave  us  a  very  graphic  account.  He  referred  especially  to  the 
seemingly  tardy  movements  of  Warren  with  the  Fifth  Corps, 
and  gave  that  reason  practically  for  his  action  in  suspend- 
ing him  from  the  command.  I  recall  asking  Sheridan  why  it 
was  that  when  General  Grant  sent  Warren  to  him,  he  stated 
in  substance  in  his  dispatch  that  if  his  removal  was  necessary 
to  success,  not  to  hesitate.  His  reply  was,  "I  do  not  know  ; 
you  will  have  to  ask  Grant."  In  his  memoirs  subsequently 
written,  General  Grant  himself  has  stated  that  he  had  "dis- 
covered a  defect  whicii  was  beyond  his  (Warren's)  control, 
that  was  very  prejudicial  to  his  usefulness  in  emergencies 
like  the  one  just  before  us.  He  could  see  any  danger  at  a 
glance  before  he  had  encountered  it.  He  would  not  only  make 
preparations  to  meet  the  danger,  which  might  occur,  but  he 
would  inform  his  commanding  officer  what  others  should  do 
while  he  was  executing  his  move."  At  the  same  time  he  pays 
this  high  tribute  to  him :  "Fie  was  a  man  of  fine  intelligence, 
great  earnestness,  quick  perception,  and  could  make  his  dis- 
positions as  quickly  as  any  officer,  under  difficulties  where 
he  was  forced  to  act."     Warren,  too,  is  with  the  immortals. 

The  gift  of  this  beautiful  Monument  is  unique  as  the  in- 
dividual offering  of  a  distinguished  commander.  General  But- 
terfield,  to  perpetuate  the  valor  of  as  fine  a  corps  as  ever 
marched  to  battle.  On  this  s[)Ot,  consecrated  by  the  blood 
of  the  thousands  of  heroes  who  gave  up  their  lives  in  that  awful 
struggle,  we  witness  a  scene  un])aralleled  in  any  history  other 
than  our  own.  To-day  the  vanquished  unite  with  the  victors 
in  doing  honor  to  the  men  who  fell  here,  the  heroic  battalions 
which  vainly  strove  to  storm  these  heights  in  the  effort  to 
overcome  their  foes  and  to  reunite  a  dissevered  union.  The 
bitterness  of  that  desperate  conflict  has  passed  away,  and  here 
and  on  every  battlefield  where  like  celebrations  occur,  the  men 
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who  wore  the  bkie  and  the  men  who  wore  the  gray,  with  one 
accord  do  honor  to  all  alike.  For  were  they  not  all  Americans  ? 
Were  they  not  brothers  then,  though  for  a  time  estranged  by 
political  differences?  And  are  we  not  brothers  still,  with  an 
affection  intensified  by  the  glories  and  the  memories  of  the 
fierce  contest? 

On  behalf  of  the  Fredericksburg  National  Park  Association 
I  accept  this  first  contribution  to  the  proposed  park,  and  I 
beg  you,  sir,  to  carry  to  General  Butterfield  our  most  hearty 
and  grateful  appreciation  of  his  gift.  Will  you  express  to 
him  also  our  deep  sympathy  for  him  in  his  illness,  and  our  sin- 
cere regret  for  his  absence.  Say  to  him  that  this  shaft  will 
stand  not  only  to  commemorate  the  deeds  of  an  immortal  com- 
mand, but  as  an  evidence  of  the  generosity  of  its  brilliant 
commander.  Its  significance  cannot  fail  to  be  impressed  upon 
all  whom  the  account  of  this  ceremony  shall  reach,  and  may 
we  not  rightfully  expect  that  it  will  influence  the  nation's 
representatives  to  set  apart  this  tract,  as  famous  as  any 
other  in  the  world's  history,  as  a  perpetual  reservation,  a 
Mecca  to  which  generations  yet  unborn  shall  make  a  continu- 
ous pilgrimage  so  long  as  bravery,  devotion  and  self-sacrifice 
are  accounted  among  the  highest  virtues.  Fredericksburg, 
Chancellorsville,  the  Wilderness  and  Spottsylvania  Court- 
House  are  immortal  names.  These  fields  are  enriched  with  the 
bones  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  heroes,  who  from 
every  State,  North  and  South,  fought  for  their  convictions 
and  as  Americans  only  can  fight.  From  all  sections  of  our 
land  the  veterans  of  both  armies  send  up  the  appeal  for  the 
authorization  and  completion  of  this  patriotic  work.  It  is 
not  for  those  alone  who  participated  in  the  great  struggle,  but 
rather  for  the  millions  to  come,  who  never  felt  the  shock  of 
reverberating  war,  but  whose  hearts  will  be  thrilled  with  the 
recitals  of  what  was  done  here,  as  they  read  the  tablets  on 
the  numberless  additional  monuments  which  we  trust  will  some 
day  mark  the  ground  which  once  shook  with  the  tread  of 
half  a  million  men  with  hearts  of  oak  and  nerves  of  steel. 

In  a  few  short  years  we  of  the  contestants  now  gathered 
here,  and  that  vast  host  who  marched  shoulder  to  shoulder 
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in  the  greatest  war  of  modern  times,  will  have  "passed  over 
the  river  to  rest  beneath  the  shadow  of  the  trees."  In  the  lapse 
of  time  our  individual  deeds  and  even  our  names  will  have 
been  forgotten,  but  the  bravery,  the  devotion,  the  utter  forget- 
ftilness  of  self  exhibited  here  and  on  every  field  will  be  a  house- 
hold word  for  all  time ;  for  the  memory  of  these  virtues  can 
never  die. 

The  ceremonies  were  concluded  with  a  prayer  by  the  Rev. 
Dr.  J.  W.  Rosebro,  of  the  Presbyterian  church,  and  a  salute  of 
three  volleys  was  fired  by  the  Washington  Guards.  The  day 
will  long  be  remembered  here  where  men  who  wore  the  gray 
and  the  men  who  wore  the  blue  fraternized  in  a  common 
brotherhood,  giving  evidence  that  the  bitterness  engendered 
by  the  war  has  ceased  to  exist. 

REGRETS   OF   GOV.    TYLER   AND   GEN.    FITZHUGH    LEE. 

General  Fitzhugh  Lee  and  Governor  Tyler  both  wrote,  ex- 
pressing great  regret  that  previous  engagements  would  prevent 
their  attending  the  unveiling  of  the  monument  to  the  Fifth 
Corps,  and  General  Lee  desired  to  be  remembered  to  General 
Butterfield. 

THE   BUTTERFIELD   MONUMENT   DEDICATION. 

(From  the  Free  Lance,  June  i,  1900.) 
The  dedication  here  Thursday  of  General  Butterfield's  splen- 
did monument  to  the  Fifth  Corps  on  the  beautiful  slope  of 
the  National  Cemetery  was  a  grand  success,  of  which  all  our 
people  are  very  proud.  No  park  in  any  great  city  of  our  coun- 
try is  half  as  beautiful  as  our  National  Cemetery  at  Fredericks- 
burg; and  more  than  five  thousand  Virginians,  with  their 
guests  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  thronged  its  ter- 
races to  witness  the  impressive  ceremonies  attending  the  dedi- 
cation and  to  listen  to  speeches  of  rare  eloquence  and  patriot- 
ism. The  landscape  of  surpassing  beauty,  stretching  from  the 
base  of  the  monument  for  many  miles  over  the  Stafford  hills 
and  down  the  fertile  valley  of  the  historic  Rappahannock,  bore 
few  traces  of  the  Civil  War,  and  happily  symbolized  the  efface- 
ment  of  all  its  passion  and  prejudice  in  the  hearts  of  our 
people.      A   brilliant   commander   of  the   Fifth   Corps   of   the 
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Army  of  the  Potomac  wisely  selected  this  spot,  with  its  his- 
toric surroundings  and  traditions,  upon  which  to  erect  a 
memorial  of  the  courage  and  constancy  of  his  corps ;  and  then, 
with  a  grace  and  patriotism  worthy  of  all  honor,  he  presents 
this  memorial  to  the  Fredericksburg  and  Adjacent  National 
Battlefields  Memorial  Park  Association  of  Virginia.  It  is  ac- 
cepted by  the  association  and  by  our  people  with  enthusiasm, 
as  was  testified  by  the  immense  throng  that  greeted  its  presen- 
tation. The  monument  stands  in  full  view  of  the  great  trunk 
railway  line  between  the  North  and  South,  and  will  be  rever- 
ently hailed  by  millions  of  Americans  every  year,  whose  hearts 
will  thus  be  drawn  tenderly  to  this  historic  city.  The  presen- 
tation speech  by  Colonel  Edward  M.  L.  Ehlers  was  of  a  high 
order  of  eloquence,  breathed  an  exalted  patriotism,  and  cap- 
tured his  great  audience.  Pie  thrilled  every  heart  by  his  touch- 
ing allusion  to  the  late  General  Edward  Hill,  whose  ashes 
repose  within  a  few  feet  of  the  monument.  General  Horatio 
C.  King,  the  distinguished  president  of  the  National  Park 
Association,  always  elocjuent,  made  a  brilliant  speech  of  accep- 
tance. There  was  nothing  lacking,  and  nothing  to  regret,  save 
the  absence  and  sickness  of  General  Butterfield,  which  every- 
body deplored. 

THE    BUTTERFIELD    TABLET. 

The  Thirty-second  Reunion  of  the  Society  of  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac  was  held  in  Utica,  N.  Y.,  on  the  23d  and  24th  of 
May,   1901. 

The  Twelfth  Regiment  Veteran  Association  availed  itself  of 
the  occasion  to  present  to  the  Oneida  Historical  Society  a 
replica  of  the  tablet  on  the  monument  of  the  Twelfth  Regiment 
at  Gettysburg.  The  presentation  was  made  on  the  23d.  The 
tablet  was  placed  on  the  east  wall  of  the  Munson-Williams 
Memorial  Building  and  faces  the  Oneida  County  battle  flags. 
It  is  of  bronze,  about  two  by  four  feet  in  size.  It  contains  a 
bas-relief  of  General  Butterfield  and  this  inscription : 

"Major-General  Daniel  Butterfield.  Wounded  three  days' 
battle  of  Gettysburg.  Chief  of  staff  Army  of  the  Potomac. 
Was  colonel  of  the  12th  Regiment  at  outbreak  of  the  war  and 
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brought  it  out  April  21,  1861.  Yorktown,  Hanover  Court 
House,  Mechanicsville,  Turkey  Bend,  Gaines  Mills,  Peach 
Orchard,  Savage  Station,  White  Oak  Swamp,  Glendale,  Mal- 
vern Hill,  Second  Bull  Run,  Fredericksburg,  Chancellorsville, 
Gettysburg,  Wauhatchie,  Look-Out  Mountain,  Mission  Ridge, 
Chattanooga,  Pea  Vine,  Ringgold,  Buzzard  Roost,  Resaca,  Ga., 
Dallas,  New  Hope  Church,  Golgotha,  Kenesaw,  Gulp's  Farm, 
Cassville." 

Among  the  relatives  of  General  Butterfield  present  were: 
Mrs.  W.  M.  Storrs,  his  sister;  William  M.  Storrs,  Mrs.  C.  H. 
Childs,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  H.  H.  Wilson.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alexander 
Doolittle,  Mrs.  Henry  A.  Davis,  all  of  Utica. 

The  hall  of  the  Munson-Williams  Memorial  was  filled,  the 
members  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  Re-union  occupying 
front  seats. 

GENERAL   KING's  PRESENTATION   ADDRESS. 

Judge  A.  C.  Coxe,  president  of  the  Oneida  Historical  So- 
ciety, presided  and  introduced  General  Horatio  C.  King,  who 
made  the  presentation  address.     General  King  said : 

A  simple  tablet  at  Gettysburg,  within  our  lines  and  a  few 
yards  from  the  inner  side  of  the  Bloody  Angle,  designates  the 
high-water  mark  of  the  great  civil  war. 

Fair  were  the  fields  that  peaceful  July  day, 
And  sweet  the  air  with  scent  of  new-mown  hay; 
And  Gettysburg's  serene,  enchanted  plain 
Emblazoned  shone  with  waves  of  golden  grain. 

The  western  ridge,  where,  sweet-embowered,  stood 
The  sacred  shrine,  half-hidden  in  the  wood, 
Recked  not  of  war,  but  echoed  with  the  tread 
Of  God's  sweet  messengers  of  peace,  who  led 
The  thoughts  from  earthly  things  to  things  above. 
And  taught  the  wayward  heart  that  God  is  love ; 
While  far  across  the  fields  of  ripened  grain 
Another  ridge  uprose  from  out  the  plain; 
And  in  its  bosom,  freed  from  earthly  woes, 
The  dead  of  ages  lay  in  calm  repose. 
Relentless  war  that  cruelly  would  blot 
With  brothers'  blood  this  consecrated  spot. 
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The  vast  battalions,  whetted  for  the  fray 
By  frequent  combats  fierce  from  clay  to  day, 
Now  face  to  face  in  hostile  posture  stand. 
Intent  to  drench  with  blood  their  native  land. 
Lo  1  from  their  midst  a  puff  of  smoke,  and  then 
The  quick  advance  of  twenty  thousand  men. 
A   solid   line  of  veterans   clad   in   gray. 
With  rigid  nerves  and  earnest  for  the  fray ; 
In  dreams  a  vigorous  nation  rose  in  sight. 
The  "Stars  and  Bars"  emblazed  in  glorious  light. 

On,  on  tney  came,  nor  faltered  in  their  tread, 
Each  man  a  hero — giants  at  their  head. 
We  stand  enthralled  at  courage  so  sublime — 
No  nobler  record  on  the  page  of  time — 
And  saddened  hearts  in  deepest  sorrow  pause 
To  mourn  such  courage  in  so  sad  a  cause. 

With  bristling  bayonets  glistening  in  the  sun, 
The  stubborn  ranks,  inspired  by  victories  won. 
Pressed  grimly  on,  unmindful  of  the  storm 
Of  shot  and  shell  that  felled  full  many  a  form, 
Until  an  earthquake  shook  the  startled  earth. 
As  though  the  fiends  of  hell  were  given  birth. 
The  Federal  guns  now  belched  volcanic  wrath, 
Which  carried  untold  misery  in  its  path. 

Still  on  they  came ;  the  gaps  they  quickly  close. 
"Now  fire !"     And  from  our  serried  ranks  there  rose 
A  wild  hurrah,  and  swift  the  leaden  hail 
Fell  on  the  rebel  lines.     See !  Now  they  quail ! 
"Strike  !  Strike  !  for  freedom  and  your  native  land  !" 
And  bayonets  clashed  in  contests  hand  to  hand. 
Oh,  fierce  the  struggle,  but  they  break !  they  fly ! 
And  God  to  freedom  gives  the  victory.* 

In  this  great  battle  New  York  contributed  over  27,000  of 
the  85,000,  or  more  tlian  one-fourth;  and  of  the  5,091  Union 
men  who  fell  there,  1,501  were  from  this  State;  while  of  the 
23,049  casualties  in  the  Union  army,  6,816,  or  more  than 
one-fotirth,  occurred  in  New  York  regiinents.  The  crowning 
glory  of  our  noble  commonwealth  is  that  it  furnished  at  least 

*  From  the  "Phantom  Column,"  by  Floratio  C.  King. 
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one-fifth  of  that  immortal  army  which  hattled  with  rehelhon 
for  four  long-  years  and  saved  the  Union. 

The  roll  of  distinguished  men  who  led  our  divisions,  brigades 
and  regiments  to  victory  is  too  long  for  repetition  here.  But 
I  may  be  pardoned  for  a  special  reference  to  the  presence 
of  the  distinguished  commander  of  the  Third  Corps,  Major- 
General  Daniel  E.  Sickles,  who  lost  a  good  leg  at  Gettysburg 
and  gained  impcrishal)le  renown.      (Applause.) 

But  we  are  here  to-day  to  do  honor  to  another  distinguished 
son  of  the  Empire  State. 

The  Old  Guard  Association  of  the  12th  Regiment  of  the 
National  Guard  of  New  York  has  devolved  upon  me  the  very 
pleasant  duty  of  presenting  to  the  Oneida  Historical  Society 
this  replica  of  the  bronze  tablet  on  the  monument  erected  by 
the  1 2th  and  44th  Regiments  of  the  Fifth  Corps  on  the  im- 
mortal battlefield  of  Gettysburg.  It  commemorates  in  brief 
the  career  of  an  Oneida  County  boy,  who  was  born  in  this 
city  on  October  31,  1831,  whose  absence  by*  reason  of  severe 
illness  is  deeply  regretted  to-day.  The  outbreak  of  the  war 
found  Daniel  Butterfield  a  merchant  in  the  great  metropolis 
and  Colonel  of  the  12th  New  York  militia.  In  response  to 
the  first  call  he  led  his  regiment  to  Washington,  in  the  advance 
into  Virginia,  and  soon  after  joining  General  Patterson  had  the 
command  of  a  brigade.  His  fine  military  qualities  led  to  his 
speedy  appointment  in  the  regular  army  as  Lieutenant-Colonel 
of  the  I2th  Infantry,  and  in  September,  1861,  he  was  made 
Brigadier-General  of  Volunteers  and  assigned  to  a  brigade  in 
Morello's  division  of  the  Fifth  Corps,  under  the  command 
of  the  gallant  General  Fitz  John  Porter,  just  deceased.  The 
Peninsula  campaign  tested  the  mettle  of  our  young  Brigadier ; 
and  especially  the  engagements  at  Flanover  Court  House, 
Mechanicsville  and  Gaines'  Mills,  m  which  last  battle  he  was 
wounded.  In  the  unwise  attempt  to  capture  Richmond  by 
the  overland  route,  he  participated  in  the  battles  under  Pope 
which  resulted  so  disastrously  to  the  Union  cause.  In  Novem- 
ber, 1862,  he  became  Major-General  of  Volunteers,  and  was  in 
command  of  the  Fifth  Corps  at  the  battle  of  Fredericksburg, 
under  Burnside,   another   fearful  and   useless   slaughter.     On 
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Memorial  Day  there  will  be  dedicated  at  Fredericksburg  a 
nionuinent  to  the  Fifth  Corps,  the  unique  present  of  General 
Butterfield,  as  a  tribute  to  the  valor  of  that  immortal  corps  and 
a  memorial  of  as  desperate  fighting  as  ever  was  known  in 
the  annals  of  war.  Flis  promotion  to  Colonel  of  the  5th 
Regular  Infantry  was  made  in  July,  1863.  When  General 
Hooker  was  assigned  to  the  command  of  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac  he  was  appointed  chief  of  staff,  and  in  this  position 
served  in  the  battles  of  Chancellorsville  and  Gettysburg. 
With  Flooker  he  then  went  to  reinforce  Rosecrans  in  the 
West  and  took  part  in  the  engagements  at  Look-Out  Moun- 
tain, Mission  Ridge,  Ringgold  and  Pea  Vine  Creek,  Ga.  At 
Buzzard's  Roost,  Resaca,  Dallas,  New  Hope  Church,  Kenesaw 
and  Lost  Mountain,  Ga.,  he  commanded  a  division,  and  for  all 
his  brilliant  services  he  was  breveted  Brigadier  and  Major- 
General  in  the  United  States  Army.  His  return  to  civil  life 
was  marked  by  his  selection  as  head  of  the  sub-treasury  of 
the  United  States  in  New  York.  Such  are  the  mere  bare 
bones  of  a  brilliant  record,  of  which  his  native  city  may  well 
be  proud  and  this  society  be  glad  to  act  as  custodian.  In  his 
sick  chamber  at  home,  from  which  he  may  never  pass  except 
to  answer  the  final  summons  of  the  Great  Commander,  his 
heart  goes  out  to  us,  his  comrades,  his  friends.  Let  us  send 
back  to  him  greetings  of  good  cheer  and  assurances  that  his 
name  is  inseparable  from  the  sublimcst  period  in  the  nation's 
history,  the  great  contest  for  the  life  of  the  republic,  when 
two  million  men  marched  shoulder  to  shoulder,  nerved  with 
a  heroic  purpose  to  do  or  die,  and  never  wavered  unto  the 
end.  The  survivors  of  that  army  are  rapidly  passing  away. 
Annually  a  whole  corps  is  mustered  out.  By  companies,  regi- 
ments and  divisions  they  ascend  the  battlements  of  heaven 
and  join  their  comrades  who  have  gone  before.  In  a  few 
short  years  the  last  who  wore  the  blue  in  the  grandest  war 
for  the  noblest  purpose  in  the  history  of  mankind  will  answer 
to  the  final  roll  call.  Then  shall  be  gathered  together  that 
glorified  army  which  from  '61  to  '65  marched  shoulder  to 
shoulder,  conscious  of  right,  indomitable  of  purpose,  ready 
to  die  if  only  the  nation  might  live,  and  in  ages  to  come  their 
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great  deeds  will  be  remembered  and  lisping  tongues  will  speak 
the  praise  of  those  who  bound  with  bands  of  steel  the  irre- 
fragable fabric  of  our  Republic. 

To  your  care  and  custody  I  commit  this  replica.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, my  duty  is  done.      (Applause.) 

JUDGE   A.    C.    COXE's    ACCEPTANCE. 

General  King,  Veterans  of  the  Great  Army,  Ladies  and 
Gentlemen :  Over  the  portico  of  the  memorial  temple  at  Paris 
are  these  words,  '"Aux  grands  hommes  la  patrie  reconnais- 
sante."  This  is  our  Pantheon.  Here  are  memorials  of  some 
of  the  grand  men  whom  the  city  of  Utica  and  the  county  of 
Oneida  remember  with  honor ;  here,  through  the  thoughtful 
munificence  of  one  of  our  most  public-spirited  citizens,  one 
of  your  comrades,  are  furled  the  battle-flags  of  the  Republic, 
carried  by  Oneida's  soldiers  upon  many  a  field  of  conflict,  flags 
which  always  went  forward  and  never  trailed  in  defeat. 

It  is  our  earnest  expectation  and  hope  as  the  years  roll  on  to 
gather  here  the  statues,  portraits  and  memorials  of  all  the 
noble  men  and  women  who,  in  any  department  of  labor,  have 
made  the  Mohawk  Valley  famous ;  the  statesmen,  soldiers, 
sailors,  jurists  and  scholars  whose  names  are  household  words 
to  us,  but  who  will  be  forgotten  by  future  generations  unless 
their  names,  their  faces  and  their  deeds  are  perpetuated  on 
canvas,  bronze  and  marble.  No  more  appropriate  place  could, 
I  venture  to  say,  be  selected  for  the  bronze  bas-relief  of 
Major-General  Daniel  Butterfield,  which  his  old  comrades  in 
arms  have  presented  and  which,  on  behalf  of  the  Oneida  His- 
torical Society,  I  accept  with  grateful  acknowledgments  to 
those  who  conceived  the  happy  thought  of  placing  it  here. 

It  is  a  sad  mistake  to  wait  until  a  man  is  dead  before  award- 
ing him  that  meed  of  praise  which  is  his  due.  A  public  man 
nowadays  hears  little  but  criticism  and  abuse.  He  seldom 
receives  a  word  of  commendation.  It  is  an  age  when  silence 
means  praise.  If  the  voice  of  calumny  be  hushed,  if  the 
public  servant,  who  is  devoting  his  best  energies  to  his  country, 
hears  no  word  of  denunciation,  he  need  ask  no  more,  for  he 
may  rest  assured  that  his  fellow  citizens  are  satisfied  and  hold 
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him  in  high  esteem.  But  how  much  more  generous  is  it  to  give 
him  a  word  of  encouragement  and  praise  while  he  yet  hves,  and 
not  wait  until  he  is  dead  and  only  a  memory  remains. 

This  occasion  is  of  unusual  interest  because  the  hero  whose 
name  is  on  the  lips  of  us  all  is  still  living,  and,  we  trust,  with 
many  years  of  usefulness  before  him. 

Regarding  General  Butterfield's  military  career  there  is  but 
one  opinion.  He  was  an  ideal  soldier,  brave  in  action,  sagacious 
in  council,  cool  m  hours  of  danger,  a  splendid  disciplinarian 
and  an  intrepid  leader.  He  was  among  the  very  first  to  offer 
his  services  to  his  country.  He  entered  the  army  as  a  Colonel 
and  when  the  war  ended  he  held  the  commission  of  a  Major- 
General.  Few  are  aware  that  he  was  the  first  Union  soldier 
to  set  foot  on  Virginia  soil.  I  quote  from  the  report  of 
General  S.  P.  Heintzelman,  dated  Washington,  May  24,  1861  : 

"The  orders  were  to  enter  the  bridge  at  2  A.  M.  on  the  24th 
of  May.  A  few  minutes  before  the  hour  the  head  of  the 
column  halted  at  the  Washington  end  of  the  bridge,  and 
precisely  at  the  hour  the  troops  advanced,  the  12th  New  York 
State  Militia,  Colonel  Daniel  Buttcrfield,  leading." 

The  manner  in  which  the  selection  was  made  was  almost 
dramatic.  Silently,  secretly  and  at  midnight  about  fifteen 
regiments  marched  to  the  head  of  the  long  bridge.  The 
Colonels  were  all  assembled  in  an  old  brick  house  in  the 
vicinity.  Each  man  was  informed  of  the  position  which  his 
regiment  was  to  take  on  reaching  Virginia,  but  the  order  of 
precedence  in  crossing  had  not  been  fixed.  It  was  a  moment 
of  intense  suppressed  excitement.  Presently  the  clank  of  a 
saber  was  heard  on  the  stairs  and  General  Mansfield,  the 
commanding  officer,  entered.  "Colonel  Heintzelman,  are  you 
ready?  Why  do  you  not  move,  sir?"  he  said.  "It  has  not 
been  stated  who  shall  lead,  sir,"  replied  Heintzelman.  "Why," 
said  the  general,  "Colonel  Butterfield's  12th  Regiment,  of 
course." 

Thus  at  the  very  outset  of  the  war  were  the  soldierly  qualities 
of  the  young  officer  recognized.  From  that  hour  his  promotion 
was  rapid.  He  was  with  Sherman  in  the  Atlanta  campaign, 
and  captured  the  first  four  guns  taken  at  Resaca.     He  was 
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with  Thomas  at  Nashville,  with  McClellan  at  Hanover  Court 
House,  with  Hooker  at  Fredericksburg  and  with  Meade  at 
Gettysburg. 

General  Hooker  gives  the  reason  for  his  success  as  a  soldier 
when  he  wrote  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  recommending 
Butterfield  for  an  important  service,  in  these  words : 

"I  mention  lUitterfield  for  the  reason  that  I  know  of  no 
officer  who  can  accomplish  so  much  in  so  short  a  time.  His 
forte  is  dispatch  and  completeness  of  organization.  He  will 
accomplish  more  in  one  day  than  most  men  will  in  ten." 

This  soldierly  quality  of  prompt  and  decisive  action  is  well 
illustrated  by  General  Buttcrfield's  letter  of  instruction  to  the 
commander  of  the  Fifth  Corps,  who  was  starting  on  an  expe- 
dition through  the  enemy's  territory.  He  says,  "Catch  and 
kill  any  guerrillas,  then  try  them." 

One  of  his  comrades  in  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  in  describ- 
ing the  marches  and  battles  of  the  Third  Brigade  from  Flanover 
to  Malvern  Hili,  thus  speaks  of  this  brigade  commander : 
"Although  stern  and  exacting  in  everything  pertaining  to  the 
duties  of  an  officer  or  soldier,  he  was  ever  ready  to  recog- 
nize and  acknowledge  merit.  A  perfect  commanding  general, 
an  exact  disciplinarian  in  camp  and  drill,  so  was  he  on  the 
field  of  battle.  Fearless,  always  in  front,  quick  to  see  and 
seize  on  the  instant  every  point  of  advantage,  he  strove  with 
untiring  labor  to  make  his  brigade  an  example  worthy  the 
emulation  of  the  whole  army ;  and  he  fully  succeeded."  His 
first  address  to  his  regimental,  field  and  staff  officers,  on 
assuming  command,  showed  fully  his  purpose  and  what  would 
be  required  of  others.  He  said:  "Gentlemen,  I  have  been 
appointed  to  the  command  of  this  brigade.  If  there  is  any- 
thing connected  with  your  duties  that  you  do  not  understand 
I  will  instruct  you.  If  there  is  anything  you  do  understand 
and  do  not  do  it.  I  will  make  you.  Gentlemen,  you  are  dis- 
missed." 

But  I  do  not  intend  to  detain  you  with  the  details  of  a 
career  which  is  known  to  every  veteran  of  the  civil  war.  It 
is  enough  to  say  that  the  name  of  General  Butterfield  will  go 
down    in    history    with    those    of    Meade,    Hancock,    Barlow, 
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Sickles,  Slocum  and  the  other  fighting  chiefs  of  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac. 

Those  names  recall  another  name,  Gettysburg,  the  turning 
battle  of  the  war ;  one  of  the  few  decisive  battles  of  history. 
It  was  here  that  Butterficld  won  undying  fame.  I  was  a  boy 
then,  in  the  public  schools  of  Utica,  but  I  can  well  remember 
the  awful  suspense  during  those  July  days  when  the  fate  of 
the  Republic  was  trembling  in  the  balance.  Some  of  you,  per- 
haps, were  present  and  saw  those  mighty  armies  clash ;  if  so, 
what  a  priceless  legacy  to  hand  down  to  your  children.  As 
Sir  Walter  says : 

'Twere  worth  ten  years  of  peaceful  life, 
One  glance  at  their  array. 

What  prouder  boast  for  the  men  and  women  of  the  new 
century  than  to  say,  "My  father  or  my  grandfather  fought 
at  Gettysburg." 

I  dread,  even  now,  to  contemplate  the  result  if  Pickett's 
charge  had  been  successful.  If  the  Union  Army  had  been 
defeated  the  war  would  have  been  transferred  to  Northern 
soil,  and  the  Union  might  have  perished  in  an  agony  of  defeat 
and  despair.  The  splendid  progress  which  this  Republic  has 
made  since  the  war  would  have  been  impossible,  and  our  great 
empire  would  be  divided  among  petty  and  warring  States. 

Contemplate  for  a  moment  the  extent  of  that  progress !  We 
behold  a  nation  of  27,000,000  increased  to  80,000,000,  a  Union 
made  broader  and  firmer  by  the  addition  of  thirteen  new 
States,  a  people  free  in  fact  as  well  as  in  name,  for  the  result 
of  that  conflict  was  the  enfranchisement  of  a  race  and  the 
building  of  a  nation  on  the  ruins  of  a  confederacy.  We  see  a 
nation  without  a  standing  army,  as  these  words  are  under- 
stood in  Europe,  and  with  comparatively  few  ships  of  war ; 
but  which,  in  hours  of  danger,  can  transform  every  citizen 
into  a  soldier  and  every  merchantman  and  pleasure  yacht  into 
an  ironclad,  thus  producing  a  navy  capable  of  sinking  two 
hostile  squadrons  without  the  loss  of  a  ship,  a  man  or  a  gun. 
While  contemplating  this  magnificent  prosperity,  which,  if  un- 
checked, will  wrest  the  scepter  of  commercial  dominion  from 
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Europe  during  the  next   half-century,   we  might  almost  ex- 
claim with  the  great  cardinal  of  France : 

"Look  without ; 
No  foe  not  humbled.     Look  within ;  the  Arts 
Quit  for  your  schools  their  old  Hesperides, 
The  golden  Italy !  while  through  the  veins 
Of  your  vast  empire  flows  in  strengthened  tides 
Trade,   the  calm  health   of  nations." 

And  remember  that  this  almost  miraculous  progress  dates 
from  the  very  moment  when  Pickett,  after  having  inade  the 
charge,  which  in  sublime  courage  surpassed  the  charge  of  Ney 
at  Waterloo,  approached  the  grim  and  stately  cotnmander  of 
the  Army  of  Virginia,  and,  with  the  tears  rolling  down  his 
cheeks,  said :  "General  Lee,  my  splendid  division  has  been 
cut  to  pieces." 

I  remember  reading  a  description  of  that  charge  in  which 
a  noted  writer  of  fiction  puts  into  the  mouth  of  a  Confederate, 
one  of  the  Louisiana  Tigers,  his  impressions  of  the  fight: 

"I  tell  you  what,  Mel.,  there's  been  many  a  time  when  I 
could  hardly  tell  which  I  was  proudest  of — Yank  or  Reb. 
There  was  Gettysburg  now !  You  know  I  was  in  the  artillery 
and  had  a  better  chance  to  see  the  ensemble  of  a  battle  than  one 
in  the  infantry  line.  We  had  been  pouring  a  perfect  hell 
of  shot  upon  the  Cemetery  for  an  hour,  when  the  charge  was 
ordered,  and  we  ceased  firing.  We  were  black  and  grim 
and  almost  deaf  with  the  continuous  roar.  I  remember  the 
sweat  poured  down  the  sooty  faces  of  my  gunmatcs,  and  I 
don't  suppose  there  was  a  dry  rag  about  them.  Some  leaned 
on  the  smoking  piece,  and  some  threw  themselves  on  the 
ground,  but  every  one  kept  his  eye  riveted  on  that  line  of 
bright  steel  and  dirty  gray  which  was  sweeping  up  to  the  low 
wall  that  we  had  been  salting  with  fire  so  long.  We  thought 
they  would  go  over  it  as  the  sea  breaches  a  sand  dyke.  But 
we  were  mistaken.  Those  men  who  had  hung  to  the  ground 
through  it  all,  sent  their  plague  of  leaden  death  in  our  fellows' 
faces  and  met  them  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet  as  coolly  and 
stubbornly  as  if  it  were  but  the  opening  of  the  ball  instead  of 
its  last  gallopade.     Bad  as  I  felt  when  our  fellows  fell  back,  I 
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could  have  given  three  cheers  for  those  Yanks  with  a  will. 
I  thought  then  that  if  the  worst  came,  as  I  have  always  be- 
lieved it  would,  we  could  have  a  genuine  pride  in  our  con- 
querors."    (Applause.) 

The  great  wave  of  gray  dashed  to  pieces  on  the  rock  of 
blue.  It  was  a  glorious  sight,  and  we  of  Oneida  may  feel 
a  pardonable  pride  when  we  remember  that  behind  that  wall 
which  the  Confederates  never  crossed,  with  the  noble  Meade 
and  the  knightly  Hancock,  was  fighting  Dan  Butterfield, 
Meade's  chief  of  stafif.      (Applause.) 

Well,  it  is  all  over  now  and  the  battle  flags  are  furled ;  we 
are  one  people,  and  the  soldiers  of  the  South  and  North  now 
march  under  one  flag.  There  is  a  General  Grant  and  a  General 
Lee  in  the  army  to-day,  but  they  both  wear  the  same  uniform. 
But,  though  all  bitterness  has  passed  away,  for  one  I  have 
little  patience  with  that  morbid  sentimentality  which  impels 
some  timid  souls  to  speak  of  the  rebellion  with  bated  breath 
lest  some  one's  sensibilities  may  be  shocked.  We  have  long 
ago  forgiven  the  men  in  gray,  and  not  a  trace  of  animosity 
remains.  As  Americans  we  feel  a  just  pride  in  the  determina- 
tion and  splendid  fighting  qualities  of  the  boys  in  gray,  but 
do  not  let  us  get  the  uniforms  mixed  up.      (Applause.) 

Do  not  let  us  forget  that  to  the  devotion  and  patriotism 
of  the  boys  in  blue  we  owe  our  country  and  our  flag  and  a 
national  glory  that  can  never  fade  away. 

A  debt  we  ne'er  can  pay 

To  them  is  justly  due; 
And  to  the  nation's  latest  day 
Our  children's  children  still  shall  say : 

They  died  for  me  and  you ; 
For  me  and  you,  good  friends. 

For  me  and  you. 

(Applause.) 

DESCRIPTION     OF     MONUMENT. 

The    Monument   was   designed   and   the   work   executed   by 

Hoffman  &  Prochaza,   15   East   12th  Street,  New  York  City. 

It  is  in  Doric  style ;  the  bottom  base  is  nine  by  nine  feet,  the 
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total  height  tliirty-cight  feet.  The  tablets  on  four  sides  of 
die  are  of  bronze.  The  front  contains  the  dedication ;  the 
reverse,  the  battles ;  one  side  names  of  the  commanders  of  the 
Fifth  Corps  and  the  other  side  the  brigades  and  casualties. 

The  column  is  encircled  by  laurel.  The  torus  of  base  and 
cap  are  encircled  by  oak.  The  front  of  column  has  cap  badge. 
The  top  has  a  polished  ball  and  llame. 

The  size  of  second  base  is  seven  feet  square.  The  size  of 
die,  five  feet  six  inches  square. 

The  column  is  two  feet  ten  inches  in  diameter  by  fifteen 
feet  nine  inches.  The  ball  is  two  feet  six  inches  in  diameter 
and  is  polished. 

The  fiame  is  of  bronze  and  fire  gilt.  The  granite  used  is 
white  in  texture,  with  a  1)luish  tint  when  polished,  and  was 
quarried  in  Barre,  Vermont.  The  weight  was  forty-seven 
tons.  The  foundation  was  built  of  solid  concrete,  and  was 
capped  with  native  Virginia  stone. 

Another  tablet  was  placed  on  the  second  base  after  dedica- 
tion, containing  a  record  of  the  laying  of  the  cornerstone. 
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